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BY BEATRICE HORNER 
Part One 

- - - And in the beginning 
Jiere was the Ball Log School 
located at North West Cedar 
Lake.* - * 

Following closely, in those 
1840 pioneer years, was 
another roughly built school 
aptly called the Red Cedar 
School. 

This building was sited on 
land whose address today it 
along Morse Street. 

There, early teachers, Mary 
Jane Ball and Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrew Cutler, taught quite a 
roomful of pupils as the years 
entered the 1860’s. 

By 1870 there was a quick 
drop in attendance when 
many families of the area left 
the region. They had loaded up 
their belongings on wagons 
and followed a trek westward, 
joining a movement over the 
Mississippi river, as land was 
being homesteaded in that 
direction. 

TEACHER’S LIFE. 

A HARD ONE 

< • 

About that same time a 
teacher, Mrs. J. L. Hill had 
acquired a teacher’s licence at 
the age of 16. She lived in 
Crown Point and walked the 
ten miles to the Red Cedar 
School daily. 

The life of a school teacher 
of those years were rugged 
almost beyond human en¬ 
durance. It is difficult to 
picture these young women 
having to perform suchi 
menial tasks daily as well as 
having to teach all eight 
grades. 

Mrs. Hill would dip drinking 
water from the Lake, bugs and 
all, and place the pail with its 
tin dipper, on a shelf in the 
schoolroom. 

She swept the floors, 
cleaned the , blackboard, 
corrected test papers, and 
blew little noses. 

Now and then she took time 
out to open up the pot bellied 
stove to throw in a chunk of 
wood. 

' This wood was brought by 
wagon or bobsled, each family 
taking it’s turn at furnishing 
the firewood throughout the 
nine month school semester. 

That semester was shor¬ 
tened for some older boys who 
had to move slower through 
the upper grades. 
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They were kept out of school 
to help at home through “Corn 
Schucking Time” in the fall or 
planting time |n the Spring. 

The gym classes were held 
all over the schoolyard. The 
teacher was expected to join 
the children in outdoor games 
during the noon hour and she 
frantically tried to amuse 
them indoors on cold or rainy 
days, so she heartily thumped 
the organ so they could march 
up and down the aisles and 
through the long narrow 
hallway. 

She was often seen in her 
long skirts, high laced shoes 
and pompadoured hair, racing 
across the yard playing hide- 
and-seek, pom-pom-pull-a- 
way, duck-on-a-rock or run- 
sheep-run. 

She kept an eye on the time, 
signaled the children to make 
quick use of the out-door 
restrooms that were 
positioned at opposite comers 
of the back yard. 

Then she rang a handbell, a 
summons to come in quietly 
and take your assigned seats. 

llie seats of the Red Cedar i 
School at Cedar Lake were 
backless benches all the same 
heights. The smaller 
children’s feet couldn't reach 
the floor, but they had fun 
swinging their little legs so 


In April of 1973 we received 
a letter from the daughter of 
one of Cedar Lake’s pioneer 
school - teachers. Addie 
Wheeler Mann wrote from 
Michigan: 

Dear Cousin-"I will tell 

you of my mother Elizabeth 
Jaqua. Born in 1858, died April 
11, 1911. She came from 
Millmore, Ohio and her 
parents bought property in 
Valparaiso, Ind. She was a 
school teacher and her father 
found a place for her to teach 
at Cedar Lake in a country 
schoolhouse. She also acted as 
a preacher on Sundays when 
nooawould come. She boarded 
with* some people that my 
father (Charles Wheeler) was 
| working for taking care of the 
horses. They were united in 
marriage March 21, 1880 —” 


SCHOOL SYSTEM 
BEGAN GROWING 


they didn’t mind a bit.. 

. % 

Now all was quiet and firm 
discipline was absolute anc 
unquestioned. 

Those little folk were 
clothed in long black stockings 
and high topped button shoes 
Hieir clothing was usuall) 
hand made and durable, their 
mothers ever mindful of the 
need to protect them from the 
bitter cold. 

Children walked to school 
from all eastern areas of 
Cedar Lake regardless of 
distance or weather. Their 
fingers were snuggled in hand 
knit mittens as they carried 
tin lunch buckets of all shapes 
and sizes. 

They entered the long front 
hall that stretched along the 
front of the schoolroom, then 
placed their full dinner 
buckets and muddy boots in 
rows along the floor against 
the wall. Just above they hung 
their woolen coats on black 
iron hooks. This clothing was 
packed so tight together that 
the hall looked very much like 
high noon at a rummage sale! 
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This valued, informative 
1 letter is writted proof of the 
time when the combined 
school and church was an 
active asset to the Eastern 
Cedar Lake community in its’ 
pioneer years. 

As early as 1852 a state 
school tax of 10 cents of every 
$100 of assesed valuation was 
authorized. The Civil War 
caused delay in an orderly 
development of a school 
system but after the conflict 
ended there was a growing 
demand for elementary 
schools. 
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By 1885 little red school 
houses sprung up all over the 
County of Lake and the center 
township school, a frame one, 
was built at this time to 
replace the older Red Cedar 
School. , 

The original landsite, now 
the property of John Binyon 
caused a name change. This 
one room public school was 
afterwards known as the 
Binyon School. 

The new schools interior 
was now updated. The desks 
were placed in rows one 
behind fhe other. Each child 
had his own individual fold-up 
seat and the book department 
was sided with wrought iron 
grillwork. The polished wood 
desk top had a hole in the 
upper right hand corner that 
held a hinge covered glass 
! inkwell. 

' Everyone faced the 
teachers desk that was placed 
on a raised platform at the 
front of the room. A pot bellied 
stove with its long line of stove 
pipe was centrally located and 
a strong woodbox stood 

nearby.___.. 



























Every child was given a 
small slate and some chalkjfor 

daily cyphering and spelling. 
Paper was used only for the 
times when teachers gave a 
• test. Books were expensive, j 
especially the larger history 
and geography textbooks so 
! these were often shared 
' between students. 

Folks were proud of this 
advanced school and they co¬ 
operated generously as they 
envisioned their children 
^ living better lives by receiving 

a good education. 

A long hitching rail was 
; provided for those who came 
in horse and buggy, surrey or 
! cutter to attend the com¬ 
munity meetings or to attend 
other entertaining programs. 

A charge of 10 cents each 
brought out all of the proud 
| parents when a fund raising l 
| home talent play was given. 
This money was to be used to 
books for the school 


The work load was entirely 
too much for one teacher when 
Miss May Fancher taught in 
the years of 1895. With much 
debate and problem solving, a 
big new two room brick school 
was planned to accomadate 
the the ever increasing school 
population of eastern Cedar 
Lake. 

Mary Stife lives in her north 
eastern Cedar Lake home in 
1975 at the age of 82. Her mind 
J sharp despite some health 
( proplems, she tells us that she 
was bom in 1893, the year of 
the Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago. , 

She trotted at the age of 6 to 
the new two room brick 
J Binyon School, where she 
went to get all eight grades of 
| her education. During the first 
four years her teacher was 
Miss Ella G+fif and the last 
four years she learned from 
Miss Matilda Beatie. When 


They clipped wax candles 
here and there but no one ever 
lit them lest they start a fire. 
A mistake like that had 
happened in the Schneider 
school and Santa Claus* 
whiskers had caiight on^ fire. 
No one wanted tragedy at this 
gala time of year, especially 
when they knew someone’s 
daddy would be playing Santa 
Claus Ho-Ho-Ho-(Someone 
said it was Janitor Stillson). 

January and Febraury 
brought extreme cold and the 
wood fired round oak stoves in 
the two rooms of the new 
Binyon School just couldn’t 
keep those big classrooms at 
a comfortable temperature. 
Children of those years of 
early 1900 tell us they nearly 
froze when they were In the 


buy 
library. 

« 

This library was in the front 
of the room and consisted of 
several shelves behind two 
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long slim glass doors. The 
school also need a flagpole and 
the teacher was so pleased 
wheri that was erected in front 
of the building. 

Daily she played the foot 
pumped, wheezing organ as 
she conducted the morning 
music sessions that included 
all eight grades. 

They opened the school by 
singing “Good Morning to 
You, We’re all in our places, 
with sun shining faces. Oh, 
this is the way to start a new 
day!” 

A salute to the flag as they 
said the Pledge of Allegiance 
in unison, and then out came 
the books as the teacher 
moved from grade to grade 
with trusted expertise. 


MUSIC LESSONS BY 
TRAVELING TEACHER 


Mary’s son James Kubal wept 
to the same school in 1922 Miss 
Beatie^as still teaching there 
and this speaks of record 
years for these teachers. 

Mary Hetzler (Stife) and 
her chum Lillian Fronek sang 
_ like canaries in the Christmas 
ie programs. They were dressed 
,h in their Sunday best hand- 
made ginghams and their long 
thick braided hair was 
fastened back with large 
fancy ribbon bows, so 
fashionable for young girls of 
her day. 

Children from the region 
who participated in these 
programs over the years 
the Binyon school 
unfinished list as 
Spindler, Nelson, 
nerhorsky, Fronek, 

Taylor, Toomey, 

Snell, Ribbentrop, 

Brannon, Huber, 

Kolar, Hoffman, 


By 1900 a travelling music 
teacher made the rounds from 
school to school and at the 
Binyon everyone knew their 
music class would be held a 
certain hour, one day a week, 
regularly. Miss Ferguson and 
Miss Bessie Black are 
remembered music teachers. 


of 

form an „ 
follows: 

Cer- 
Holmetj 
Hetzler, 
Hennan, 
Reeder, 

..._, .Surprise, 

Leather, Knesek, Von Borstel, 
White, Stever, Borman, 
Gervais,. Mtflt'iec 

When Christmaas came the 
children were given a half day 
off. The boys went in search of 
an evergreen tree tall enough 
to tower near the high ceiling 
of the classroom. Everyone 
congregated to paste long 
colorful strips of paper into 
links forming a continous 
chain. This they fastened from 
limb to limb on the aromatic 
pine tree. 


grades of the west room. By 
1920 a fumance was put in the 
cellar but still it was too^old. 
* Lemon Lake spills it’s 
waters into a creek located 
just north of the Binyon 
school. Ray Spindler pastured 
his hogs along the creeK ana a 
bam also stood there in the 
early years. This creek was 
commonly known in the area 
as “Hog Patch Ditch.” 
During the - noon nour me 
schoolboys couldn’t resist the 
adventures beckoning at “Hog 
Patch Ditch”. When they 
returned at the call of the bell, 
they had wet shoes and 
dripping pants legs. 

Water dripped down the 
bellrope leaving a puddle of^ 

_ -- V, 

water on the floor in the hall 
owing to a leak in the belfry 
roof. 

Everytime the teacher rang 
the bell she too had wet shoe- 
soles and cold feet. 

Often the whole school wore 
their coats and boots all day in 
school when the wind blew 
snow drifts as high as the 
windows and over the roads 
and ditches making everyone 
snowbound. Tliere was to be 
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no snowplow to dig them out. 
The children’s parents would 
come after them in those deep 
freeze good old days, driving 
in horse drawn, straw filled 
bob-sleds. 

The children had been in 
school from 9 to 4 and they 
would get home after dark in 
mid-winter. 

Miss Goff and Miss Beatie of 
Crown Point sometimes came 
together in a cutter, pulled by 
one horse with sleigh bells on 
its harness. # 

Emma Fronek and some of 
her friends would hitch their 
sleds onto their teacher’s 
cutter and they’d get pulled all 
the way to the Binyon school, 
and when Valentine’s day 
Emma was yet happier. 
Charles Kolar, evidently an 
interested schoolmate, had 
favored her with 14 valen¬ 
tines! 


The old Spindler bam near 
Hog Patch Ditch had a 
passageway through the 
center from end to end. A little 

£ m 
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troupe of skinny legged, 
chattering girls always ran 
through this bam as they 
played during recess, over 
near the creek. 

One winter when the Lakes 
Ice Industry farming was at 
it’s peak the children ran 
through the bam. 

They were shocked when 
they saw the frozen body of a 
dead man laying to one side in 
the hay. The teacher was told 
and the sheriff was called. 

For day the children were 
questioned and the area 
combed; but no one ever found 
out who the unfortunate man 
was. For quite a while the 




girls were reluctant to stray 
away from the schoolyard. 





























































Helen (O’Leary) Lassen, (left); Mary (Hetxler) Stife, (center), and Lollie (Mercer) 
White, (right) were schoolgirls in 1905. .... j-- 












Cabe Auto Hoad passed by the Binyon Hoad on the left when headed north in 1915. 






by BEATRICE HORNER 
Part II 

There was no school sports 
program that ever thought of 
including the girls in those 
days, at Cedar Lake. 

Baseball and football was 
for boys. The older girls 
sometimes joined in those 
tough games with such gusto 
that they were reprimanded 
by their teachers who said 
they should be more neat and 
ladylike. 

The Binyon had for its 
teachers some of the best, 
whose numbers also included 
Misses Ruby and Minnie 
McCarty, Heiser, Ziese and 
Ruby Mitch, Holtz, Mamie, 
Errands, as the years went 
on. 

We tried to find out just 
exactly what those children 
learned from those excellent 
teachers of yesteryear. To 
date we haven’t found out a 
thing. 

Everyone is too busy 
laughing about the antics 
performed by the young 
“ruffians” of those carefree 
childhood years. 

GAMES INTERFERED 
WITH EDUCATION 

All teachers were hired to 
impart knowledge but through 
long practice they also 
learned to confiscate sling 
shots and marbles or dodge 
paper wads. The teachers at 
the Binyon were also exposed 
to some antics that were 
surely singular in their 
happening. 

They tell us that usually two 
young lads were supposed to 
unhitch “Old Jim,” the 
teachers horse, feed it and tie 
it in the shed for the day. It 
was Cordie Coffin and Guy 


Surprise who took a pail of red 
barn paint and made a spotted 
pony out of Miss Beatie’s blind 
white horse. 

She drove the mottled horse 
home that night and when 
back the next day, she asked 
James Cemerborsky to go 
home and get some kerosene. 

Then the two guilty boys had 
a job removing red paint bpots 
from “Old Jim.” The punish¬ 
ment had fit the crime and 
today’s Binyon Alumni think it 
was funny to see those boys 
scrubbing red spots off the 
teacher’s old horse that day. 

PRACTICAL JOKES 
THE CRAZE 

Warren Stillson was for 
years the janitor of the Binyon 
school. He said a teacher 
really had to be ready for 
anything in those years of so 
much skuffling on the 
playground. Warren said that 
Henry and Clifford Snell, 
Harold Hetzler and Charles 
Fronek took a rope and tied 
the teacher to a tree. Mr. 
Stillson came to her rescue. 
They said they did it so the 
teacher couldn’t ring the bell! 

That infernal bell must have 
been dreaded by every child in 
that school. It’s clear sound 
could be heard over as far as 
the lake front but it only 
caused problems for John 
Toomey. 

John was lucky he lived so 
near the school in the years 
over W. War I. The family 
pastured a cow near the 
shoreline. This pet cow named 
“Bossie” had to be milked 
before and after school daily. 
John, bucket in hand, had 
trouble getting co-operation in 
the early morning hours. The 
cow always walked out into 
the lake to get a drink of 
water. 


Frantic coaxing and calling # 
went unheeded,as Bossie just 
stood there, out of reach and 
looked back on shore, at John, 
with those big soft brown moo- 
cow eves. 

Finally the cow was milked 
and John ran over to the 
Spindler home where he ate 
pancakes with his friend Hank 
Spindler. Then both boys ran 
over east to the Binyon school, 
arriving just in time for the 
bill to ring. 

Binyon School boys might 
have appeared to have their 
minds on the 3 r’s but they 
didn’t fool the teacher. 

She could see their thoughts 
wander out to the big baseball 
field located on the back 
acreage between the school 
and the lake. The most 
popular boy in school was the 
one who owned a ball and bat 
in those pre-Babe Ruth days. 

The first horse drawn 
schoolbuses were driven by 
Ed Reeder, William Brannon 
and Leonard Barman until the 
early years of 1920. 

The first motorized bus was 
hand-built and driven by 
Leonard Barman. The parents 
were so grateful now because 
their children arrived home 
before dark with this speedier 
means of transportation. 

The brick Binyon school 
caught fire in 1929 and was 
completely destroyed.The old 
furnace was suspected as the 
cause. 

A quick move had to be 
made to set up portables to 
continue the school term. 
Meanwhile the children went 
for awhile to a makeshift 
classroom set up on the 
Hoffman Hotel near Art 
Peterson’s ice house north of 
Cedar Point. A few of the 
voungsters were in a class 


within the home of John 
Knesek. 

The eight children of John 
and Marie (Lottes) Steur 
didn’t plan to ride a bus in the 
years of 1920. They lived 
directly across the road to the 
east from the big 2 room brick 
Binyon school. 

It was supposedly a boy’s 
dream to watch the school 
burn down thus ending his 
days of enforced learning 
forever, but this event only 
caused the Steur children to 
have to get up earlier and 
catch the schoolbus going 
northward. 

Then the big consolidated 
Cedar Lake School now known 


as the McArthur school, was 
placed on Kolar farmland on 
Fairbanks Avenue 

Several small schools of 
Center Township now sent 
their children to that larger 
structure. Named among the 
schools closed in those years 
were the Lew Wallace, 
Fathke, Reeder, Pince and 
Houk. The Riley continued to 
be used. 

By this time larger school 
buses picked up these children 
from the highways and by¬ 
ways of Center Township 

The children of Binyon’s 
first grade, removed to the 
new Cedar Lake School in 
1930, graduated in 1937. A 


souvenir class brochure listed 
now 19 graduates. Among the 
group of names wer find the 
name Ernest Niemeyer. He is 
our State Senator represen¬ 
ting South Lake County in 
1975. 

These children riding now, 
never knew the joy of an 
earlier ride their reminiscing 
parents spoke of when they 
went to old Binyon School. 

It had been customary for 
the entire enrollment of the 
Binyon to have a picnic on the 
last day of school. 

Parents would come with 
their children bringing 
baskets of food and plenty of 
cold lemonade. They ate 


sitting on the lawn under the 

trees. 

Then came the big treat. 
Christ Lassen, owner of the 
“Dewey Line,” pulled one of 
his big launches alongside the 
lengthy Lassen pier. The 
whole school boarded the 
motorized, wood and 
canopied, open air boat. 

They were taken for a 
joyful, squealing, fun packed 
cruise all around the kidney 
shaped state lake, Lake 
County’s largest inland lake. 

School was out now, and as 
it ended, so also does this yarn 
about those school daze at the 
old Binyon of Cedar Lake. 






Kids rode the Dewey Line on the last day of school. 

















